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to poetry to find further confirmation and illustration of the idealistic inter- 
pretation of experience. While not ignoring the important distinction be- 
tween poetry and philosophy, he nevertheless finds them essentially akin 
in their insight into the fundamental unity of things. Indeed, the distinc- 
tion is easily exaggerated and is even apt to disappear when they are at 
their best. " There is much nonsense in the talk about philosophic ' sys- 
tem ' — a parade of mechanical order where it does not exist. One would 
think that a philosophy is a mechanical contrivance, compact and com- 
plete ; its parts morticed and jointed into premises and conclusions that 
can be pulled down and put up again at one's pleasure. But no system of 
philosophy ever answered such a description : not Plato's, or Aristotle's, 
or Kant's, or Hegel's, or even Spinoza's ; for Spinoza's geometrical 
method is only surface show " (pp. 154-155). " Press as we may the dis- 
tinction between the truth of poetry and the matter-of fact of literal ob- 
servation, which is the kind of truth that philosophy seeks, Wordsworth 
must still be regarded as a deliberate idealist and a very great one 
(p. 161). 

Lecture VI has the title " The Call of the Modern Age," and the con- 
cluding chapter gives "The Answer of Idealism." It is in this last 
lecture that one finds the most important discussion of idealism from a 
philosophical point of view. Brief as the treatment necessarily is, it might 
profitably be read by some of the recent critics of idealism who have failed 
to understand the more elaborate expositions of the doctrine they attack. 
Professor Jones does not ignore the ultimate difficulties which confront his 
theory, but in this general survey he is of course unable to do more than 
indicate the path by which he believes they may be overcome. Neverthe- 
less, his eye for what is vital and concrete is so sure, and his grasp of spec- 
ulative principles so firm as to make us eager for a fuller treatment from his 
pen of these ultimate questions. And indeed philosophy is always something 
more than 'a general point of view.' For, as Professor Jones knows well, 
philosophy differs from poetry in that it is called upon to justify its insight 
in logical detail. A general point of view requires to be made truly scien- 
tific and philosophical by being constantly redefined and applied to the 
concrete problems of developing experience. 

J. E. C. 

Darwin and the Humanities. By James Mark Baldwin. Baltimore, 

Review Publishing Co., 1909. — pp. xi, 118. 

This little book, as the author tells us, has grown out of the revision 
and expansion of a paper on " The Influence of Darwin on the Mental and 
Moral Sciences," which was originally intended for the Darwin Celebration 
of the American Philosophical Society. "Personally," Professor Baldwin 
says in his preface, ' ' I find it necessary as never before to call myself a 
* Darwinian ' simply from having written out in this little volume the rela- 
tionships of the several branches of humanistic study, as I apprehend 
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them, from the point of view of Darwinism. . . . My favorite doctrines, and 
those in which my larger volumes have been in some measure original, 
seem now, when woven together, to have been consciously inspired by the 
theory of Natural Selection: I need only mention 'Organic Selection,' 
' Functional Selection, ' 'Social Heredity,' 'Selective Thinking,' 'Experi- 
mental Logic,' thorough -going 'Naturalism of Method,' etc. Such views 
as these all illustrate or extend the principle of selection as Darwin con- 
ceived it — that is, the principle of survival from varied cases — as over 
against any vitalistic or formal principle. ... I think the conclusion drawn 
on page 87 of this volume, to the effect that natural selection is in principle 
the universal law of genetic organization and progress in nature — human 
nature no less than physical nature — is that to which the lines of evidence 
we now have distinctly point ; and while this still has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a forecast, it is one of these reasonable forecasts which give life 
and interest to the progress of science and philosophy alike " (pp. viii, ix). 

These conclusions will not surprise readers of Professor Baldwin's more 
elaborate treatises ; and they will welcome this attempt to carry through 
and directly apply the principle of selection to the different fields of human- 
istic study, though recognizing that what is here presented is only an outline. 
The different chapters deal with : Darwinism in Relation to Psychology, 
the Social Sciences, Ethics, Logic, Philosophy and Religion. There are 
also two appended sections entitled respectively "Darwin's Judgment," 
and " Darwinism and Logic," the latter being a paper which originally 
appeared in the Psychological Review in reply to certain criticisms of the 
author's application of Darwinian principles to logic. Of these chapters 
perhaps that dealing with religion will appear least familiar to readers of 
Professor Baldwin's former writings, as it is perhaps also the most interest- 
ing and suggestive. What is characteristic throughout the book, however, 
is the repudiation of a mechanical interpretation of evolution, and of any 
attempt to explain the later modes of experience exclusively in terms of 
processes and categories which belong to an earlier stage. 

" Every genetic change ushers in a real advance, a progression on the 
part of nature to a higher mode of reality. Actually new things — novelties 
— are daily achieved in life, mind, and society ; results which we cannot 
interpret in terms of mere composition of the elements involved " (p. 87). 
"With the conception of an immanent principle of change, issuing in 
modes of reality which are progressively more and more significant for the 
demands of intelligence and life — the way is open for an interpretation of 
the world in terms of an organization of which progressive self-integrating 
experience is the type ' ' (p. 88). 

This is not the place for detailed discussion, but the two points which I 
have elsewhere urged in reference to Professor Baldwin's logical views may 
be set down here as applying to his more general conclusions : (1) Is it 
sufficient in distinguishing the genetic from the mechanical to insist on the 
"new things," which appear in the former series without exhibiting their 
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continuity with what preceded ? And (2) does not a principle of organiza- 
tion whose type is found in "progressive self-integrating experience " carry 
us beyond Darwinism and the principle of natural selection ? 

J. E. C. 

Le socialisme el la sociologie reformiste. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. viii, 419. 

The greatest problem left us by the nineteenth century is, M. Fouill6e 
believes, the deep-rooted antagonism between the proletariat and the 
small capitalist class, an antagonism which has resulted from the revolu- 
tion in industry caused by the introduction of machinery and from the con- 
centration of wealth due to modern methods of finance. Economic indi- 
vidualism would solve this problem by the principles of a false philosophy 
which substitutes an abstraction — the 'economic' individual — for the 
real human person, and defines justice as the right of this individual to 
freely exchange his labor or the products of his labor for other products of 
equal value. Socialism, on the contrary, offers an Utopian theory of society 
without adequate scientific basis, and deriving strength chiefly from its ap- 
peal to sentiments partly generous and partly selfish and envious. 

According to the author of the present work, the solution of this problem 
is properly the task of a sociologie reformiste. Such a sociology will proceed 
on the principles laid down by Aug. Comte, who founded it on a secure 
scientific basis and believed that it should be given authority over political 
and economic administration. It will view all social problems in their 
proper historic perspective, recognizing that society in its evolution neces- 
sarily passes through three main stages : first, that of primitive social soli- 
darity in which the individual is identified with the group — family, clan 
or tribe — without any consent on his part ; second that in which the in- 
dividual frees himself from the group, claims his rights and asserts his in- 
dependence as an individual ; and, third, that final synthetic stage in 
which all individuals are reunited in an organic system formed through 
their own volition because required for individual self-realization. In the 
present emergency sociology as a science is bound to reject the fallacies of 
both individualism and collectivism, and to determine the actual conditions 
under which the third and perfect type of social organization may be made 
possible. This end maybe secured — M. Fouillee maintains — through 
the recognition of two principles, first that of the organisme contractuel, and, 
second, that of justice reparative. The conception of society as a contrac- 
tual organism reconciles two opposing social theories. The one bases 
social organization upon psychological grounds and conceives it as the re- 
sult of a more or less explicit agreement entered into voluntarily by the 
individuals concerned. The other asserts the basis of society to be biolog- 
ical, believing it to be rooted in a social instinct and thus a response to or- 
ganic demands. An adequate social theory must combine the truth of 
these opposing views : understanding society as grounded upon an instinct 



